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CLUB WORK IN THE ELEMENTARY YEAR IN 
HIGH SCHOOL 

< A paper delivered at the meeting of the Spanish Section of the Modern 
Language Division of the National Education Association, Pittsburgh, 
July, 1918.) 

Although the activities of the foreign language club find their 
fullest expression in the third and fourth year of the high school 
course, there are great possibilities for the elementary year. 

The advantages of club work in advanced classes may properly 
be assumed to an equal degree for those of the first year. With 
the club organization many ambitions may be realized that would 
be impossible if left to individual effort. The foundation may be set 
at this time for conversational fluency. 

Among the many advantages of club activity in the elementary 
Spanish class may be emphasized that a social use of Spanish not 
only makes the study more enjoyable but creates sympathy with the 
nations that speak the language and thus broadens the student's 
outlook on life in general. 

The willing cooperation of club members in a common unity of 
purpose is not only a school but a civic virtue. 

The elements of individuality and personality, so essential for 
initial effort of any kind, are called forth by club programs. 

Parallel with the advantages presented are the aims to be real- 
ized by the teacher of elementary Spanish: 

1. The creation of interest and enthusiasm for the regular work 
of the class. 

2. The promotion of good will between class members through 
intellectual cooperation. 

3. In the elementary year the chief academic purpose is the en- 
largement of vocabulary that comes through the avenues of club 
programs. 

At the initial stage of study the best results may be secured 
through the club within the class— that is, all the activities of the 
club are confined to class presentation and are not for student body 
assemblies. 

The students themselves bring great enthusiasm to these devia- 
tions from regular class work, for at the very outset of the course 
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they have heard at every hand, "The opportunity of the future will 
speak to the youth of America in Spanish." 

The student should be made to feel that the lack of opportunity 
to practise the language outside of class, which has hampered many 
an ambitious student, may be offset to a certain degree by the Span- 
ish Language Club. 

In my two years' experience in the New York City High 
Schools I have had charge of clubs in the third year of the course. 
Our meetings have been held outside of school hours once a week. 
We have presented before the student body of the high school and 
visiting Spanish clubs such one-act comedias as "La Sorpresa de 
Isidoro," "Las Solteronas," and "La Muela del Juicio." 

This is in passing — I will speak of some of the elementary club 
work of my classes in Southern Arizona and California. 

Of the nature of programs and the material available, there is a 
wide range for originality. Programs should be made of such a 
character as to instruct on the customs, history, spirit, commercial 
life, educational systems, geography, and literature of Spanish 
countries. 

It is difficult to keep programs uniformly interesting — the mem- 
orizing of poems and the reading of extracts from great authors, 
while most excellent practice for the performer, soon prove dull to 
the student listener; variety is necessary. Some sprightly dialogue, 
even though commonplace in its argument, will enliven the pro- 
gram. I have sometimes assigned the descriptive passages to some 
students and the dialogue to two other members of the class as a 
test in alertness and catching the cue. 

Whenever talent is available, Spanish dances may be introduced. 
Last year in an evening high school program one of the young girls 
of my class danced "La Batalla de las Rosas" at an assembly of the 
French, Italian and Spanish departments of the school. 

Spanish songs and music never fail to make their appeal to 
these enthusiastic young students. Especially popular with them 
are "La Paloma," "La Golondrina" and "El Himno Nacional." 

The teacher who has made collections through travel or ex- 
change has a rich store from which to draw for programs. I have 
brought to the class a bit of the roof tiling of the Block House of 
San Juan Hill, Santiago de Cuba. Such a world of comments as 
followed! All the boys were rivals for the honor of writing its 
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autobiography. A similar welcome from the girls awaited my col- 
lection of Venezuelan, Cuban and Spanish fans. Belt buckles of the 
Spanish artillery, a Mexican sombrero, drawn work from Aguas 
Calientes, Mexico, and Mexican pottery from Guadalajara, Ja- 
lisco, have served well as subjects for simple descriptions introduc- 
ing always a varied vocabulary. 

Of course in the elementary year great care must be taken to 
keep the programs simple. 

In my experience with first-year classes in the secondary schools 
of the Southwest I have found much enthusiasm with the students 
memorizing a brief "Noticia del dia" or "Noticia de Espana" for 
the class club program, always with the understanding that the 
item be chosen from some Spanish newspaper, as "Las Novedades," 
and that it not exceed a paragraph in length. 

To bring our national neighbors to our doors is impossible, nor 
can our classes go to them, but a community of thought and ideals 
may be fostered through magazines and newspapers published in 
Spanish. Commonplace as they are, like everything essential, yet 
they are strong instruments for bridging space, time and tempera- 
ment. 

Our club, organized within the class, devoted the last twenty 
minutes of the recitation period on Thursday of each week to its 
activity. The Spanish parliamentary terms requisite for conducting 
impromptu club work were mastered at the outset. Only students 
receiving grades above 80% were eligible as officers. 

Roll call was answered by Spanish proverbs or brief quotations. 

In the elementary year perforce original speeches are excep- 
tional. However, great interest is shown in the memorizing of anec- 
dotes. 

A committee of five in consultation with the instructor plans the 
programs of each week. The club work in class may assume attrac- 
tive social features. One of my elementary classes at the Tempe 
Normal School of Arizona arranged a "hike" for the club. 

Late in the afternoon one Friday, the khaki-clad boys and girls 
(the Southern Normal has always had military drill) marched to 
the banks of the Salt River, some three miles beyond the Butte, to 
present their final program of the year. 

After sand races came the roll call with responses, not the regu- 
lation proverbs and dichos of the class room, but delightful sur- 
prises in little tributes to "La lengua Castellana." 
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Supper followed on the sands, all gathered in a large circle 
about the glowing bonfire, which you may rightly guess was not 
kindled for any atmospheric reason but to ward off the attacks of the 
hostile mosquito. 

The young ladies of the club had very cleverly prepared a large 
box of bonbons — inserting a tiny Spanish message in each with a 
corresponding answer — for example, as sentimental as "jMe daras 
calabazas?" with the reassuring reply, "En los momentos de locura, 
si." However, no youth was flattered by this unusual attention, for 
he felt sure that only an academic end was being secured. Then 
we climbed to the rocks of the Butte and there by the light of the 
moon we listened to our guest of honor, an officer of high rank in 
the American army, who had seen distinguished service in the 
Spanish-American War, and one who had spoken Spanish from 
childhood. We gathered about the smouldering embers as the hour 
for the return to the campus came, when once more "El Himno Na- 
cional" was sung and under the stars we made our way homeward, 
calling at the old flour mill along the way. I feel sure that night 
will live long in the memory of us all. 

One of our class programs was a department store — or rather, 
two consecutive programs, for the first week was barely sufficient 
for organization of the store management. Lists of articles were 
brought of the goods on sale usually in the different departments of 
the store by the various departmental managers, the remaining stu- 
dents being assigned special lists as customers. Some of the de- 
pendientes showed great salesmanship and the cajero was ever 
aware of counterfeit checks. As a vocabulary maker the typical 
department store is most successful. Such material is easily accessi- 
ble in the advertisements of weekly editions of Spanish newspapers. 
The study of history and geography of Spanish countries finds a 
valuable adjunct in the use of picture post cards. 

In many class rooms large maps of the countries studied are 
lacking, but are none the less necessary for establishing correct 
ideas regarding the relative location and distance from important 
points of the places in consideration. This lack may be supplied 
in part by railroad folders and steamship company maps. This 
sort of material will bring the Spanish Club nearer to actual talk in 
Spanish than the most charming story imaginable. 
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As a variation from the regular outside program the committee 
assigned ten lines for memorization to a single student, thus as- 
signing the entire selection, the student who succeeded in reproduc- 
ing this assignment without a single omission being rewarded by 
the slip "sobresaliente." In this way the element of competition 
stimulates interest and effort. 

Another device is the use of the calendar. Some member of the 
club is held responsible for announcing a week in advance, holidays, 
religious or civil, anniversaries, and historical events; for example, 
el 6 de enero, el dia de los reyes — el 24 de junio — el primero de no- 
viembre, el dia dar action de gracias. 

In my classes in the Southwest I found it possible to secure much 
valuable program material. In Southern California the traditions 
of Spanish life richly exist. One afternoon we visited the mission 
of San Gabriel near Los Angeles and witnessed a performance of 
the Mission Play of California, the dramatic portrayal of the early 
history of California by the poet McGroarty. Between acts the 
audience promenades in an enclosed circular walk outside the the- 
ater. At different points are miniature representations of the vari- 
ous misssions of California in the setting of blooming flowers and 
singing birds. The theater was constructed solely for the Mission 
Play and has the distinction of being the only one of its kind built 
in the shadow of mission walls. The chapel bell brings the audi- 
ence back to the next act. 

During the elementary year in high school, the work in clubs 
may be reasonably expected to accomplish the following ends : 

1. The acquirement of a vocabulary of practical, everyday sub- 
jects in a classified, associated form, hence usable knowledge. 

2. Training in consecutive thinking and in clear, definite and 
ready expression of thought. 

3. The formation of habits of independent investigation invalu- 
able in after life. 

4. The awakening of a genuine interest in the literature and in- 
stitutions of the peoples of Spain and Spanish America with whom 
destiny has linked the United States for future cooperation. 
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